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To ensure the stability of the State the Maharaja further
established a State Reserve, which he placed at three times
the annual revenue, though he regarded four years'
revenue as the ideal. The recognized financial method is,
of course, to issue a loan upon the open market, but the
Maharaja found to his chagrin that 'raising loans in
foreign countries was most injurious to the prestige and
credit of an Indian State*. This was no slur upon Baroda.
Where everything depends upon the idiosyncrasies of one
man, investors are likely to be shy, and even though the
particular despot might be of the benevolent type with
rational ideas of the value of State money, there was no
guarantee that his successor would not turn out to be
thriftless and extravagant. A very recent case in India
was based chiefly upon the reckless extravagance of the
Ruler, and it is not likely to enhance the prestige of the
States in the eyes of the investing public.

A regular audit was now established and the offices of
Accountant-General and Finance Minister were com-
bined in one person. This was an experiment of question-
able wisdom. Neither in Baroda State nor anywhere else
is the Accountant-General of the standing to carry suffi-
cient weight, and as the men who fill the posts have no
claim to be considered financial experts, their advice in
financial matters cannot be implicitly accepted. The result
has been to encourage interference by the so-called
Finance Minister in departments of which he has but little
knowledge, and in administrative detail which is better
left to the heads of departments. That was not the Maha-
raja's intention. He desired that the finance officer of the
State, by whatever name he might be called, should so
supervise the various departments, none of which can be
entirely independent of the Treasury, as to give him a
working knowledge of the whole State, particularly in
regard to 'powers of making new appointments with due